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‘The United States Constitution is “a covenant 
with death, and an agreement with hell.” 


£3" “What order of men under the most absolute of 
monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 
invested with such an odious and unjust privilege as that 
of the separate and exclusive representation of less than 
half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this House, 
iu the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
sion? This investment of power in the owners of one 
species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 
of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the 
twenty-six States of the Union, constitutes privileged 
order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 
than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
ment thus constituted a Democracy is to insult the under- 
standing of mankind. . . . Tt is doubly tainted with the 
infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
she language of national jurisprudence that cam define it— 
no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
| eal theories of Aristotle, with which it ean be likened, It 
| was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
name of persons, Little did the members of the Conven- 
tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
| fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this conces- 














sion.”—Joun Quincy ADAMS. 
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Refuge of Oppression 


NORTHERN EDITORS AND PREACHERS. 

A reason sometimes assigned for the — de- 
rmination of the Northern people to bring upon 
the whole country all the horrors of civil war by an 
ymed invasion of the Southern States is, that it is 

essary to prove to the South that the men of the 
North are brave men, But, in truth, no such neces- 
éty exists; for, that the men of the North are, in 

neral, brave men, we, of the Southern States, be- 
jeve almost as dtvoutly as we believe that Bennett, 
of the New York Herald, philosopher Greeley, the 
itev. Henry Ward Beecher, General James Watson 


Webb, and the drunken beast now stalled in the 
Presidential mansion at Washington, are unmitiga- 
to and immedicable cowards. It, however, the men 
fthe North are resolved to give us that very super- 
juous proof of their manhood, we can only say to 
them, Come on! At the same time, we earnestly 





alvise the five worthies above named and specified, 
yall means to stay at home; for, although their un- 
doubted privilege, as the most helpless and pitiable 
‘ of non-combatants, would never be violated by any 
a Southern soldiers, any more than if they came 
‘ equipped in the petticoat for which nature orignally 
jsigned them, and from which she ultimately ex- 
empted them by a freak past the wit of man to ac- 

int for, yet we are by no means prepared to 
marantee that our slaves might not take a fancy to 


apn $ 
Ry 


Mestre 


Z jang them as Abolitionists and incendiaries. By all 
Fi means, then, we repeat, let them stay at home, and 
€ tickle the Northern faney by speeches, sermons and 


dissertations demonstrating the superior breadth of 
Northern courage as compared with Southern. 

[here is a potent and sustaining consolation in the 
fact that the military status of the South is far supe- 
rior to that of the North—whose mercenary legions 


sf of pickpockets, burglars, rowdies, tape measurers 
ea aud bumpkins are now attempting to organize them- 
2 3 selyes into an army. ‘There 1s also a source of abid- 


£ ing satisfaction in the truth, which ages of experience 
SH have established, that no free people can be subdued, 
Da were the invaders ten-fold the stronger in numbers 
4 and in means.—Richmond Whig. 


To Arms! To Arms! Unless we win the bat- 
tle, Virginia is really quite ruined. The people who 
will seize on her are relentless, coarse, greedy and 
bloody. They will pillage our houses, violate our 
women, insult and murder defenceless citizens. The 
truest patriots of the State, who have not had the 
good sense to get themselves bravely killed in some 
battle, will die by the hands of lawless and irrespon- 
sible ruflians, or on the gallows after mockery of trial, 
or drag out a poor and miserable remnant of life in 
exile. ‘The land called Virginia will remain ; but so 
changed, so utterly revolutionized, inhabited by a 
population sprung from such ruthless confiscations 
and proscriptions, that it will be not more recogniz- 
able than Italy after its partition between the Goths 
and the Vandals. ‘To prevent the imminent wretch- 
edness, the indescribable calamity that hangs over us, 
there is but one thing to do—and that is, to hurry 
ip the troops to the places of rendezvous, and to 
concentrate the armies who must save us, if saved 
weean be. Virginia alone is perfectly able to tarn 
the current of invasion; and she will do it perfectly 
well, if her foree is handled with decision and intel- 
ligence. She ean meet and beat an army of fifty 
thousand volunteers with absolute certainty; and 
that is more than the North can get here before the 

risis of the danger has passed.—Richmond Exam- 

Tur Drunken Mvutineers. We would enter 
into no negotiation now with Lincoln, unless a can- 
non were planted behind us, prepared to sweep him 
from the earth, upon the first indication of perfidy. 

his is the flag of truce under whose protection we 
would trust ourselves. None other would be heeded 
by Abraham Lineoln. 

his same man is engaged now in another fraud. 
Ile tells us that the thirty thousand mercenaries that 
efile the Capital are for its defenee—nothing more. 
Not we. They are designed 

r offensive operations. They are intended to men- 
ace Virginia, and will make a descent somewhere 
upon our soil. Very well. Let the drunken muti- 
neers at Washington drive on in their crazy craft. 
The breakers are ahead, and they must evince more 
statesmanship than they have yet indicated if they 
weather the storm that is gathering —Lynchburgh 

Uqeuan, 


i) ho believes him ? 


Civitizep SavaGes. The Northern people have 
gone mad—stark, staring, raving mad. As to New 
York eity, it is nothing better than a vast mad-house. 
In no other way ean their extraordinary and un- 
paralleled cireumsaltations be explained, in no other 
way can the supremacy gained by their brutal and 
bloody instincts over their boasted enlightenment 
and humanity be excused, or even extenuated. 

There is no doubt that the Northern people are at 
this moment fit representatives of the barbarian 
hordes which formerly devastated the world. They 
are furnishing the very best evidences that they are 
incapable of thorough civilization ; that they possess 
only the outward symbols of modern enlightenment, 
while they are by nature cruel, bloodthirsty, arro- 
gant and boastful. But there is really very little 
danger to be feared from them. Civilization no 
longer stands in dread of barbarism. 

_ One race of savages has already been expelled 
‘tum the country; but not that it may fall into the 
Hands of another.—New Orleans Delta. 

The Memphis Bulletin proposes to steal every- 
tng that is owned by non-residents! It will be 
‘ater to quote its own words, lest our readers think 
we have misapprehended them. It says:— 


th 


_“ There is enough real and personal estate in this 
“ty, owned by Cincinnatians alone, if sold at ane- 
Son, to equip for service the five thousand volun- 
ers now under arms in this city. We remember 
“iat the stock of our Gas Company is held by Cin- 
“tnatians. We de not forget that the stock of our 
hanks is owned in part in Cincinnati, and the resi- 
due in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. There 
's not less than twenty millions of railroad, bank, 
and other stocks held by Northern men in this 
State, Tennessee has issued eighteen millions of 
_ bonds; these are all ‘down East,’ except, per- 
“4Ps, one or two millions. This city has outstand- 
‘"Z one and a half million of bonds, many of them 
‘2 Cincinnati, the balance in the North. This 
han has issued notes payable in five years, all 
- d, or very nearly all, in the East. Adjacent 
a tp done the same thing to build rail- 
‘ads. Then the le of this city owe, perha 
Poel million in Gatinnet. The whole ye 
ras hs an incalculable sum, of which, in point of 
ia an hes been enabled to Joo, ee South 
‘Seoat System, operating so unjustly u 
that if'we had only cai to the Federal Govér. 


us in accordance with our comparative wealth and 
numbers, we would have been to-day richer than 
we are by quite one thousand millions of dollars. 
We might be induced to sequester all this indebt- 
edness to the North. The State might appoint a 
receiver, and make all her citizens, and tones and 
corporations pay these comfortable sums of money 
into the State Treasury. The Legislature is now 


our Board of Aldermen to ‘hold and possess’ the 
effects of Cincinuatians in our midst.” 
wine eee 


GOV. ANDREW AND GEN. B. F. BUTLER. 


We wish to call the attention of every reader of 
the Herald to-day, to the correspondence between 
the Governor of Massachusetts and B. F. Butler, 


war—between the commander-in-chief at home, and 
the active commander in Maryland—in relation to 
the suppression of negro insurrections. We have 
not space to say what we wish to on this topic; but 
Gen. Butler’s answer is to our mind, and its fills 
our whole heart. We called attention to his action 
—and to the return of fugitive slaves by Lieut. 
Slemmer at Fort Pickens, by the commander at Fort 
Munroe, and by Gov. Sprague—a few days since, as 
highly commendable. We don’t know how it affects 
others, but we regard with utter abhorrence and 
loathing the man who, at such a time as this, would 


the South; such a man, if he had the power, would 
reduce one-half of this country to a literal hell, and 
feel no compunctions of conscience thereat. Wheth- 
er we should suppress a negro insurrection—that is, 
stop black heathen from cutting the throats of white 
Christians, ravishing women, and roasting children 


same question ; it cannot be tolerated ; nor is it only 
by a certain school who make philanthropy a pro- 
fession. Always do such become the most brutal 
and cruel when they meet a turn of life that gives 
them a taste of human blood; one drop of it yoisons 
their whole system, and ever after do they hanker 
for it, as did Robespierre, who was of that class, in 
the days of the French revolution. 

Most nobly does Gen. Butler say, that when it 
comes to letting loose four millions of worse than 
savages upon the homes and hearths of the South, 
some instrument other than himself must be found 
to carry it on; and that when any community in 
the United States shall call upon him for protection 
against the nameless horrors of a servile insurree- 
tion, they shall have it. Glorious Ben. 
Your offer to suppress an insurrection did more to 
bring Maryland back to the Union than did all the 
forces at your command; and your letter will do 
more to restore the Union than would a dozen well- 
fought battles. 


and sharper than the most trusty sword. The powers 
at Washington and Gen. Scott may compliment you 
for activity in possessing desirable positions, and en- 
ergy in seizing the guns of rebels; we send you our 
thanks for your noble words.—Newburyport Herald. 


-_- 
GEN. BUTLER’S LETTER. 

This letter of Gen. Butler, in reply to Gov. An- 

drew’s criticism on his offer to aid the civil authori- 
ties of Maryland in quelling a threatened slave in- 
surrection, is admirable in tone and of great logical 
force. The military commander of the department 
of Annapolis might also properly have reminded the 
Governor, that he and his command are a part of the 
posse comitatus, called out by the President of the 
United States to quell insurrection, and that, as such, 
the United States marshal in Maryland could have 
demanded their assistance in recovering fugitive 
slaves, Gen. Butler and his troops, in this view, are 
no longer subject to the Executive of Massachusetts, 
as a magistrate or military chief. They are in the 
service of the Federal Government, and must, if 
they regard their oath of allegiance, aid in the en- 
forcement of the laws of that Government. If we 
desire really to retain the “ Border States” in the 
Union, our own practical respect for laws will give 
to our cause, “the enforcement of the laws,” a 
yowerful moral influence, quite as formidable as 
Minie balls. It is most desirable that citizens of 
slaveholding States—seceding and non-seceding— 
who remain loyal and true to the Union, should feel 
confidence in the Federal Government, that its 
power is exercised for legitimate purposes — the 
preservation of the Union under the Constitution— 
not to excite or aid servile war, nor even to permit 
it in a State where the national flag is the flag of the 
State. A State, which repudiates the flag of the 
Union would, of course, repel any offer of aid from 
the Federal power to preserve the peace within its 
territories; but where the flag flies, Vet us carry out 
our loyalty to the Union and to Union men. ~ 

In addition, we may remark, that nothing could 
have such favorable influence in promoting the cause 
of the Union in wavering minds at the South, and 
in strengthening those which are loyal, as to save 
our friends, and if possible our enemies, from the un- 
speakable horrors of servile insurrection, even though 


own fault. The conduct of Gov. Sprague and of 
Gen. Butler, in returning fugitive slaves which had 
Jled to their camps, was an argument more powerful 
than regiments. Nor is it to be forgotten that war 
itself, among civilized nations, is carried on by the 
intellect, of which the physical force applied is only 
the instrument. And the humane sentiments and 
practices which Christianity has infused into modern 
warfare, not only soften rigors, at best severe, but 
also smooth the way gradually to the return of peace, 
which, among Christian and civilized people, is the 
first great object in every war.—Boston Courier. 

At the signal of actual war, Democrats were the 
first to spring to their arms. We rejoice at it! We 
rejoice that the opportunity was give to such a man 
as Gen. Butler to characterize this war as one not 
Abolition in its aims, by his offer to repress a rumored 
slave insurrection. That was an aet for the Union 
—and of the men now in the field in Maryland and 
Washington, three-fourths are of the same stamp— 
for the Union and against the Sectionalists of the 


clared public enemies.—A any Argus. 


genious defence, demonstrating that, in taking up 
the sword, he has not fo the weapons of his 


the specific act which is criticised was dicta 
wise policy, and has had a happy effect. * * * 


that our resistance to the se 











ment the taxes that should have been imposed upon 


slavery was a contest for emancipation.—Journal. 


in session, and may, in a gencrous spirit, authorize | 


Massachusetts highest military representative in the | 
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in burning houses—is but a different phase of the |- 


Butler! | 


There is a moral force in those | 
words tkat is stronger than the best drilled ranks, | 


they may have become exposed to it through their | 


North and South; but against the last as open, de- 
General Butler makes a very plausible and in- 


legitimate profession. He shows, if not conclusive- 
ly, at least with a force that will convince many, that 
ted by a 
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‘SOUTHERN PRIVATEERS AND THE SLAVES 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
The New York Courier and Enquirer, in an edi- 
torial, apparently from Gen. Webb's own hand, dis- 
| courses as follows :— 


“ Most assuredly these madmen are calling down 
upon themselves a fearful retribution. We are no 
A bolitionists, as the columns of the Courier and En- 
quirer, for the whole period of its existence, now 
thirty-four years, will abundantly demonstrate, And 
for the whole of that period, except the first six 
months of its infancy, it has been under our exclu- 

sive editorial charge. 
| Never, during that long period, has an Abolition 
|sentiment found its way into our columns; and for 
| the good reason, that we have respected, honored 
and revered the Constitution; and recognized our 
| duty to obey and enforce its mandates. But Rebel- 
| lion stalks through the land. A confederacy of slave 
| States has repudiated that Constitution ; and, placing 
| themselves beyond its pale, openly seek to destroy 
| it, and ruin all whom it protects. ‘They no longer 
| profess any obedience to its requirements; and, of 
| course, cannot claim its protection. By their own 
| act, our duty to respect their rights, under that Con- 
| stitution, ceases with their repudiation of it; and 





| our right to liberate their slave property is as clear as 
| would be our right to liberate the slaves of Cuba in 
| a war with Spain. . 

| “A band of pirates threaten and authorize piracy 
/upon Northern commerce; and from the moment 
| that threat is carried into execution, the fetters will 
fall from the manacled limbs of their slaves, and they 
| will be encouraged and aided in the establishment of 
| their freedom. Suppose Cuba were to issue letters 
| of marque against our commerce, and, according to 
| the Charleston Mercury, seize ‘upon the rich prizes 
| which may be coming from foreign lands,’ does any 
| sane man doubt that we should at once invade that 
Island, and liberate her slaves? Or does any States- 
|man or Jurist, question our right so todo? And 
why, then, should we hesifate to pursue a similar 
course in respect to this so-called Southern Confed- 
eracy ? 

“Spain, as a well-established nation, and recognized 
as such by all the powers of the world, would have 
| the right, according to the laws of nations, to adopt 
such a course of proceeding; but she would do it at 
hor povil, and wall weighing the consequences. But 
the rebel government of the slave States possesses 
no such right. The act would be no more or less 
than piracy; and we should not only hang at the 
yard-arm all persons caught in the practice, but we 
should be compelled, in self-defence, to carry the 
war into Africa, and deal with the slaves of the Con- 
| federacy precisely as we should, under similar cir- 
| cumstances, deal with those of Cuba. 
| “<The richly laden ships of the North,’ says the 
| Mobile Advertiser, ‘swarm on every sea, and are ab- 
| solutely unprotected. The harvest is ripe.’ We ad- 
| mit it; but gather itif you dare. Venture upon the 

capture of the poorest of those ‘richly laden ships,’ 
and, from that moment, your slaves become freemen, 
| doing battle in Freedom’s cause. ‘Hundreds and 
| hundreds of millions of the property of the enemy 
|invite us to spoil him—to spoil these Egyptians,’ 
| says the same paper. True, but you dare not ven- 
ture upon the experiment; or, if you should be so 
rash as to make the experiment, your fourteen hun- 
dred millions of slave property will cease to exist, and 
| you will find four millions of liberated slaves in your 
| midst, wreaking upon their present masters the 
smothered vengeance of a servile race, who, for gen- 
| eration after generation, have groaned under the 
| lash of the negro driver and his inhuman employer. 
| *The risk of the privateer,’ says the same organ 
| of the rebel confederacy, ‘ will still be trifling; but 
| he will continue to reap the harvest.’ His risk will 
| only be his neck, and-his ‘ harvest’ will be a halter. 
| But the ‘risk,’ nay, the certainty of the punishment 
| to be visited upon the slave confederacy, will be far 
| greater—of infinitely greater magnitude than they 
| can well conceive ; because it will be no more or less 
than the loss of all their slave property, accompanied 
| with the necessity of contending, hand to hand, for 
| their lives, with the servile race so long accustomed 
| to the lash, and the torture, and the branding and 
| maining of their inhuman masters; a nation of rob- 
bers, who now, in the face of the civilized world, re- 
| pudiate their just debts, rob banks and mints, sell 
\freemen captured in an unarmed vessel into per- 
| petual slavery, trample upon law and order, insult 
| our flag, capture our forts and arsenals, and, finally, 
invite pirates to prey upon our commerce ! 
“Such a nest of pirates may do some mischief, 
|and greatly alarm the timid. But the men of the 
| North know how to deai with them; and we tell 
‘them, once for all, that, if they dare grant a solitary 
| letter of marque, and the person or persons acting 
| under it venture to assail the poorest of our vessels 
in the peaceful navigation of the ocean, or the coasts 
;and rivers of our country—from that moment their 
| doom is sealed, and slavery ceases to exist. We speak 
| the unanimous sentiment of our people; and to that 
sentiment all in authority will be compelled to bow 
submissively. So let us hear no more of the idle 
| gasconade of ‘the Chivalry’ of a nest of robbers, 
| who seek to enlarge the area of their publie and pri- 
| vate virtues, &c.” 
| This is very plain talk, and cannot easily be mis- 
apprehended by those whom it concerns. 
j __ Oe 
A SOUTH-SIDE VIEW. 

The New York Examiner (Baptist) mentions a 
letter from the owner of between two and three 
hundred slaves—a man who is not able to accept 
| the modern doctrine as to slavery :-— 


“T should be rejoiced to gain my living, and the 
| support of my family for the rest of my life, by the 
| labor of my hands, if I could thus gain the free- 
'dom of my slaves. How can men talk of slavery 
| being a moral and Christian institution ? The lie is 
jin their right hand. They know it is just the re- 
| verse; and it is almost an impossibility to preach 
Christ faithfully under it. Oh, Lord, deliver thy 
people from this awful curse! Of one thing I am 
convinced, that slavery is wrong, and I pray God to 
hasten the day of its empancipation, and I will do 
all I can to further this object; but these views I 
cannot express aloud. The Union is most ardently 
to be desired ; but I cannot help feeling that I should 
much prefer disunion, if by it there could be an 
advancement made toward abolishing slavery. 
would willingly become poor, to give my share in 
this property up. Only think of upholding Italian 
liberty, while a poor slave is beaten because 
ys, which was lately done on a place not 
fom us. My tongue, for some time past, seems tied, 


for 
stares me in the face, and the words die in 
to do but pray, and to this I intend to give myself 

T ever have yet.” « 





| NO RIGHT TO SECEDE. 


Our review of Mr. Bassett’s Plea, thus far, has 
been chiefly occupied with the principles involved in 
the case. Only incidentally and hint-wise have we 
alluded to the facts. It is time, now, to make a for- 
mal statement of them as compared with the assump- 
tions of the Plea. 

Or THE SECESSION OF THE GULF STATES :— 

“The great event of the day and of the world,” 
says Mr. Bassett, “is the formal dissolution of the 
American Union.” 

“The formal separation of the States, so long in- 
creasingly probable, has at length become a matter of 
history. The spirited State of South Carolina has led 
the way, and by the highest act of popular sovereign- 
ty, formally repealed the ordinance of 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States of America was 
ratified, and has dissolved her Union with the other 
States of this Confederacy.” F 

Again, in contending against “toercion,” as be- 
ing “ itself the destruction of the Government,’ Mr. 
Bassett says :— 

“It is destruction of the Government, because it is 
a political revolution. It is a change of the whole 
spirit of the government, from a Confederacy of sov- 
ereign States, held together by common interest and 


together by military force.” 

We join issue with Mr. Bassett upon a number of 
the supposed facts here involved. 

1. We deny the “ formal dissolution of the Ameri- 
can Union.” We deny that the Ameriwean Union is 
dissolved, any more than it was six months ago. Nor 
is there as much prospect now, of its being dissolved 
at all, as there was then. 


parison with its present position. Its friends and its 
enemies saw less signs of its speedy abolition than 
they now do. Slavery is the only disturbing cause 
that has ever threatened the Union. In proportion 
as the prospects of a speedy abolition of slavery in- 
crease, the prospects of a “ dissolution of the Union” 
diminish. 

Six months ago, a much larger portion of the peo- 


allow a “formal dissolution of the Union,” than 
there are at present. Abolitionists were, many of 
them, in favor of a dissolution of the Union, as an 
anti-slavery measure, who are now, with Wendell 
Phillips, in favor of a war to preserve the Union by 
an abolition of slavery. Many who were not Abo- 
litionists were inclined, six months ago, to favor a 
peaceful dissolution of the Union, for the sake of 
poace, and tO put a stop, as tiey said, to agitations 
on the slavery question. But now that the slave- 
holders have attempted it by robbery and force, they 
are determined that it shall not be done at all. 
These changes have in part, taken place since Mr. 
Bassett wrote, but the causes that have produced 
them were at work then. Mr. Bassett misunder- 
stood the matured facts, and the embryo facts in pro- 
cess of forming. 

Il. We deny that the declared secession and pro- 
claimed dissolution of the Union was * formally” made, 
or according to any appropriate forms of such a pro- 
ceeding. Not ar were the other parties to the 
contract not consulted in respect to its dissolution, 
but the proper forms of procuring the action of the 
States that have been declared out of the Union 
were not taken. Whatever was done, was done ir- 
regularly, and without the forms necessary to give 
the acts validity, had they been ever so lawful and 
desirable in themselves. This will more fully ap- 
pear, as we proceed. 

Ill. We deny that any act of popular sovereignty 
was witnessed, when the secession of the several States 
was declared. On the contrary, we affirm that those 
who put forth those declarations were usurpers, in 
that very act, trampling “ popular sovereignty ” in 
the dust, and that their grand object was the total 
destruction of “ popular sovereignty” by erecting a 
military oligarchy, an irrepressible despotism upon 
its ruins. 

IV. We deny that a single Southern Stale has se- 
ceded at all: and we affirm that the despots who, in 
contempt of the States, aflirmed, and proclaimed it 
affirmed, proclaimed a stupendous falsehood. 

What is the State of South Carolina? Of whom 
is the State composed? Who are they that have 
the right to call themselves “ the State ”—or to speak 
in its name, or by its authority? Who constitute 
the State of South Carolina, but the people, the in- 
habitants, residing within the geographical limits of 
the country called South Carolina ? fp these are not 
the State of South Carolina, who are? And by 
what credentials are they to be known ? 

More than one half of the people of South Caro- 
lina are colored persons, and nearly all of these are 
slaves. Nobody pretends that this colored majority 
of the State of South Carolina were consulted at all. 
No. Nor were the majority of the non-slaveholding 
whites! By the census of 1850, there were less 
than 300,000 slaveholders, [exclusive of mere hirers] 
in all the slave States, in a population of six millions 
of whites, and above three millions of slaves. The 
proportion is probably about the same now. The 
slaveholders, in proportion to the non-slaveholding 
whites of the South, may be put down as about half 
a million to six millions, or as one to twelve. Add 


a million slaveholders, in a population of ten millions, 
a proportion of one to twenty. 

It may be said that many of the non-slaveholders 
were in favor of secession. Granted, if you please, 
though it is difficult to tell what proportion of these 
were so, by intimidation or compulsion. But, on the 
other hand, large numbers of slaveholders were 
strenuously op’ to secession, as for instance Ex- 
Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, the wealthiest 
man in the State, and claiming to be the owner of 
1000 slaves. He justly trembled for the security of 
his slave property, and only contributed to the ex- 
toy of the movement in consequence of threats, 

ut protested against the proceedings. So, doubt- 
less, of tens of thousands of others. In Charleston 
and vicinity, (as more recently in Baltimore,) the 
mass of the substantial citizens were overborne and 
tyrannized over the mob. So in other places, if 
not everywhere. In one word, the entire South is 
in the condition of Kansas, during the rule of the 
border ruffians, in the times of Pierce amd Buchan- 
an. The st le now, as then, whenever there is a 
chance for it, is between the Free State men, white 
and colored, and the pro-slavery ruffians. ‘The adop- 
tion of the Lecompton Constitution was called an 
act of “ popular sovereignty ”—and the statement 
was as truthful as that “the spirited State of South 


Carolina has led the way, by the highest act of 
pegmer sovereignty, formally repealed the ordinance 


The usurpers, well knowing or fearing that an a: 
sovereignty ” would defeat hae, 





ple of the non-slaveholding States were inclined to | 


mutual attachment, to a consolidated empire, bound | 


the colored people, bond and free, and you have half | 


was indeed declared to be carried by 40,000 major- 
ity. But the truthfulness of the returns was denied, 
Gov. Houston declaring them to be fraudulent. 

No one pretends that, counting the colored men, 
bond and deseo they all ought to be counted,— 
there is a single State in favor of secession. 

We insist, therefore, that whatever may be the 
true theory of the right of secession, the fuct of such 
secession, by a single State, has not been witnessed, 
to the present hour. 

This absence of the assumed fact of secession by 
certain “ States,” vitiates all the reasonings of Mr. 
Bassett, that are founded on that supposed but ficti- 
tious fact. As for example, when he says :— 


“ But this, I am told, is the right of revolution, and 
that is conceded. Well, if this is conceded, all is con- 
ceded. If the people of any Territory have the natu- 
ral right of revolution, it cannot be the right of any 
power to put that revolution down. ‘The natural rights 
of men can never conflict. The right of revolution 
and the right of the suppression of the same cannot 
co-exist.” 

On the score of principle, we have before, in an- 
ticipation, answered this, by denying that there is 
any right of revolution, except for a just and right- 
eous cause, which cannot be said in respect to the 
movement in the “ Confederate States.” We now 
answer it further, by challenging proof that “ THE 
| PEOPLE ” in those States have exercised or attempted 
to exercise the right of revolution, in the premises. 
We deny that any such fact has taken place. We 
affirm that, on the contrary, the right of “ the peo- 
ple” to the exercise of “ popular sovereignty ” is 
denied, is overborne, is trampled under foot, by the 





veriest despots that ever trod the earth; who must 


* . | be put down by “ coercion” before those “ people ” 
Six months ago, slavery stood strong, in the com- | . 


can enjoy “ popular sovereignty ” at all. 

Reversing thus the assumed facts of Mr. Bassett, 
we reverse his conclusions! We insist that it is the 
moral and political right, because it is the moral and 

wlitical duty of the people and Government of the 
Dnited States to vindicate the “popular sovereign- 
ty” of “the people” of the ‘o-villlen “ Confederate 
States,” by putting down the usurpers that oppress 
them. The Constitution expressly provides that 
“the United States suaLi guaranty to every State 
in this Union, a Republican form of Government.” 
The States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, are “in 
this Union,” having never seceded therefrom. Their 
tyrants allow them no “ Republican Government,” 
nor, indeed, any civil Government, in any form, but 
only a compound of anarchy and despotism com- 
bined The “people” are entitled to their “ popu 
lar sovereignty,” and the National Government is 
bound, at whatever cost, to guarantee to them its 
free exercise. This is due, alike to the white and 
to the colored “ people” of those States.—Principia. 


— 


“DOWN WITH THE REBELLION!” 


So say the millions of the North—and so say we. 

But what is the rebellion that needs to be put down ? 

Why, the rebellion of the Confederated States— 
you will answer. 

Yes. But what, and whose is that rebellion? You 
don’t call the man a rebel, merely because he lives 
in one of those States, do you? You see no rebel- 
lion in those residing there, (if there be any,) who 
make no resistance to the laws, or to the govern- 
ment, who disturb not the public property, but are 
peaceable and quiet ? 

Oh! no! Certainly not. But are there any such ? 

Yes. ‘There are the Quakers, in the first place. 
They are not rebels, are they ? 

No. But there are not many of them. 

But there are others in those States, beside Quak- 
ers, who are no more in favor of the rebellion than 
they are. We ought not to put them down, ought we ? 

Jertainly not. Put down only the rebels. 

Well, then, there are four millions of slaves. They 
have made no rebellion, have they ? : 

No. We must put down only the rebels. 

But who are they, except the slaveholders, and 
those who are under their control, or who are in 
sympathy with them ? 

Well. Nobody I suppose. But what of all that ? 

Just this, neighbor. Slaveholders are the chief 
rebels, the instigators of all the others, and all their 
rebellion comes of their being slaveholders. Had 
slavery been abolished years ago, there would have 
been no rebellion, would there ? 

No. I suppose not. I have always understood 
that the rebellion was raised by the principal slave- 
holders, because they thought their rights of slave- 
holding, as they call them, were not as fully pro- 
tected as they desired. 

Even so. It comes, then, you see, to just this. 
Slavery is at the bottom of it all, just as rum is at 
the bottom of the murders committed by a drunken 
man. Take away the rum, and the murderer be- 
comes a sober man, and a safe neighbor. Just so, 
take away slavery, allow no man to be a slaveholier, 
and you will have no rebellions to be put down, then. 

Slavery, or more properly slaveholding, is, itself, 
the rebellion; that needs to be put down. It is an 
act of lawlessness, a defiance of law, for one man to 
hold another man as a slave, subject to his despotic, 
irresponsible control. » man that does this, and 
persists in it, and claims Aig right to be a slaveholder, 
is, in that very act, a rebel against all just govern- 
ment, and against the first pea upon which ail 
government, all law, and all jurisprudence—deserv- 
ing the name—are founded. A community of such 
men are a community of rebels, upon the start, in 
the first place. So long as they can control the gov- 
ernment, and make it do their nefarious work, as 
they have done, for the last fifty years, they will not 
make war upon it in the manner they now do. But 
the very moment that they think it 1s passing out of 
their control, the bloody flag of rebellion is raised, as 
we have just witnessed. 

The ery of “ Down wirn Repetiion!” rightly 
interpreted, must mean—“ Down with SLAVERY !’ 
If it mean anything less than this, it all comes to 
nothing, and will do no manner of good. 

If peace were made to-morrow, without abolishin 








| slavery, the rebellion would be left in full blast, as it 


has been, for rat years past, and all the more dan- 
gerous and mischievous, because nothing was done 
against it. While Floyd, Davis, and company were 
having full swing, and stealing all the money and 
arms they could lay hands on, without disturbance, 
we had quiet, peaceable times, didn’t we? And all 
the wise politicians and grave Doctors of Divinity 
were crying out “ Peace! Peace!” and contriving 
by concessions, and compromises, and National Unity 
Societies to keep at peace with them. 

Just such a we should have again, if the war 
should close without the abolition of slavery. 
Slavery is the rebellion to be put down. 

Put that down, and the work is done—effectually, 
and for all coming time. 





any thing short of rebellion against civil government, 
ordained of God, and instituted by man, for the pro- 
tection of humanity. 

If the nation would “ put down rebellion,” it must, 
itself, cease its rebellion against God. And it does 
rebel against God every hour it neglects to obey God, 
by “ breaking every yoke,” “letting the oppressed 
ro free,” and “ proclaiming liberty throughout all the 
and, unto all the inhabitants thereof.”—Principia. 





THE -OAUSE—THE ONLY OAUSE. 


Now that our country is all convulsed, and the 
grim visage of war is seen in town and city, threat- 
ening the slaughter of thousands of our country- 
men, and wasting hundreds of millions of money, 
it becomes all to search into the cause of this out- 
break. What has brought the two sections into 
battle array with each other? Who are the guilty 
authors of this bloody mischief? On whom will the 
guilt rest in the great day of final judgment ? These 
are solemn questions; and as honest men and as 
Christians, we should answer them to our con- 
sciences and to God, truthfully, whether we or others 
are criminated. 

As to the cause of our present trouble, there can 
be no further doubt. It is slavery. Slavery origi- 
nated the discord that has existed between the 
North and South. There has not been an event of 
an irritating character that has transpired in the 
last fifty years in our National Councils, but may be 
traced to slavery. All the important measures that 
have been adopted in Congress and the Churches, 
for that period, have been framed, if not by the 
open and shameless dictation of slavery, which sits 
supreme as God, yet in the light and in the view of 
this arrogant power. Yes, it is slavery that laid the 
foundation, and has nourished into its present form- 
idableness, the evil that now is seeking to overthrow 
the foundations of Government. 

To be sure, few have seen this hitherto, and some 
few may still be in the dark in relation to it now. 
Blindly and unknowingly, mere surface scanners 
have charged the diturbed state of the public to the 
Abolitionists. If these could be silenced, the public 
mind would again repose in quiet, and all would be 
in harmony. Such has been the mistaken opinion 
of some, and may be still. But as well might the 
man be charged with the crime of burning the 
building, because he sounded the alarm of fire,when 
he saw it kindling up, as to charge the Abolitionists 
with being the authors of the present conflict. By 
examining this subject, they have seen earlier than 
others, that we were approaching a crisis. And 
they have been faithful in warning their fellow- 
citizens and fellow-Christians of the identical con- 
flict that is now upon us. The evil of slavery so 
debauches the morals of a people, that they soon 
become ripe for every other evil work. Constitu- 
tional rights, personal security, financial bonds, and 
even life itself, are all swept down under the rule of 
this despotism, so fundamentally corrupt. 

Leading secessionists have frankly admitted that 
they had been at work for forty years to consum- 
mate this disruption. It is no work of a year, or 
ten years. But more than a whole generation have 
passed away since these plotters have been at work, 
watching a favorable moment when they could most 
effectually strike the blow to their advantage; and 
they chose the occasion of the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln as this oceasion. But had Mr. Douglas been 
elected to the Presidency instead of Mr. Lincoln, 
we have no doubt but the same results would have 
been realized. The antagonisms of freedom and 
slavery have been coming nearer and nearer to each 
other, year after year, and the time for them to 
meet in deadly conflict had arrived. This slavery 
despotism, for the last twenty years, especially, has 
been growing more and more outrageous and cruel. 
In that time, to say nothing of prior acts, how many 
have been despoiled of property and freedom, 
driven away from lawful business and homes? How 
many have been murdered in the light of day, when 
guilty of no offence against the ea or peace of 
society ? What a record of blood and crime stands 
upon the page of our history, alone attributable to 
the agency of American slavery upon its votaries! 
The tears of exiled ones, of widows and orphans, 
made such by the unscrupulous dictation of the 
slave oligarchy, has schooled this reckless power for 
the crowning act of its perfidy, in the attempt now 
being made to overturn the Government. The cup 
of its guilt is full. God wills its overthrow. And 
as the disposition does not exist to do this in the 
way of justice and mercy—in #he way that the 
mother country did it in her West India colonies— 
in the way Russia is now doing to her serfs—in the 
way the Word of God requires freedom to be given 
to the disfranchised—but the choice has been taken 
to tread in the footsteps of Pharaoh of Egypt—we 
say, let God be honored in her overthrow, by his 
strong arm of power. 

But while we make this record of the outlawry 
character of slavery, and the open guilt of those 
who are consecrating their all to sustain it, we fear 
we are to be chastised for our complicity with this 
great crime. 

To say nothing of the original compact entered 
into when this evil existed, we have admitted State 
after State, where we knew slavery was to be tol- 
erated—yielded supinely to be governed by its blus- 
tering despots, instead of vindicating freedom and 
manhood. And more cruel than all the rest, we 
have returned the fleeing bondman to his prison- 
house, thus turning his hope into the anguish of 
despair. God has seen all this; and our aly ho 
is In repentance. Our guilt is in tolerating this 
great wrong—standing by and aiding those who 
were making merchandise of our fellowmen and 
fellow-Christians. 

And now, while we recapitulate these facts we 
look upon the openings of Providence, hitherto 
sealed up, and see such clear indications of a pur- 

»to make the great cause of our national con- 
flict the battle-ground of our rallying hosts, as fills 
us with hope. Every day, the fact is seen more and 
clearly, that the conflict into which we enter, is 
really nothing else but a struggle for Frempom. 
Casting aside all circumlocution, the Soutm have 
made war upon us for slavery, and we meet them in 
the contest for Freepom. And as God was with 
His people at the Red Sea, and buried the hosts of 
Egypt in the closing waters; as He was with Gideon 
and his chosen comrades when they faced the ty- 
rants and invaders of Israel, and swept them down 
like the mown grass, so He will be with us in this 
holy cause, if we but Let 





gression; bat they stand with God for right—for 
law—for Freepom, inst oppression. Let them 
at ta nant Jefferson, 
attribute that can take sides with oppression.” May 
all be boastful only in God, in Right. 
This is no time for Christians to be timid 

supine. Let us have faith in God, in justice, 
eqeel sighte sil. upeight edumebaeaions: 200-3 
this spirit, let us all “come up to the of 


x 





—Syracuse Wesleyan. 
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For the Liberator. 


THE RISING OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 

















Anxiously a waiting people held their stated day of rest— 
Quietly the April Sabbath’s light died in the distant west ; 
When skyward looked the watchers, and on their startled 


gaze . 

Fell the light from Sumter’s burning walls, and northern 
heavens ablaze ! 

“Foun Treason’s cur HATH BRIMMED AT LAST !—THE 
CROWNING DEED 18 DONE!” 

Thus the lightnings flashed the tidings from rise to set of 
sun ; 

And then, as if th’ Archangel’s trump through Heaven’s 
concave rang, 

Eighteen millions from their sleeping to a life intensest 


sprang ! 

Clear in that lurid light stood forth the dark pines of 
Vermont ; 

The men of Hampshire saw its glare on the White Hills’ 
rampart front : 

It piereed Maine’s tangled forests, lit the waves of Aroos- 
took, 

And Connecticut's granite boulders with a shuddering 
horror shook. 

On country church, on hill-side farm, on city dome and 
spire, 


On myriad masts, on crowded decks, played the forked 
tongues of fire : 

With the hideous story laden, Ocean’s waves, a white-lipped 

*. band, 

Fell and fainted as they told it to Rhode Island’s shore of 
sand ! 


Glaring afar o’er battle grounds, like the red flame of hell, 

Full on the Green at Lexington and Bunker's shaft it fell ; 

White grew Old Massachusetts’ face with wrath beneath 
that sky, 

And through the land her iron heart beat audibly and 
high! 


The dwellers in Manhattan’s isle saw bloody Treason stalk ; 

Like the deep growl of thunder answered the voice of 
York ; 

As sped up Delaware’s broad bay the sentine!’s alarm, 

Doffed her drab the Quaker city—bared for Right her 
sinewy arm ! 


All her generous offers spurned and scorned, her counsels 
set aside, 

The bruis’d cheek of the North once more glowed with her 
ancient pride ; 

At sight of Freedom bleeding, Peace lost her wonted 
charms, 

And the ery went thrilling through the land—“ To! free- 
men, now to arms!” 


New England answered with a shout; and from each 
Vermont glen 

The brave Green Mcuntain Boys came down, with Hamp- 
shire’s mounted men ; 

The white tents of the Volunteers stretched inland from 
the shore, 

And Bunker’s Heights and Concord Green are bivouacs 
once more ! 


I read with proudly swelling heart, 0 Bay State—native 
mine— 

Tn the fore-front of battle, as in the days lang syne— 

Ere yet the trump had sounded, an Angel of the Free 

Thou stood’st, with one foot on the land, and one upon the 


And from Connecticut's farm homes her yeomanry, in 
pride, 

With the stanch troops of Rhode Island, came marching 
side by side ; 

The vast metropolis in arms to meet the tyrant power, 

Gave to the cause of Justice the noblest of her dower. 


Up Northward from Long Island Sound the ery went bur- 
rying past, 

And rolled across the inland seas like Ocean’s stormy blast ; 

Along the Pallisades it rang, and up the Mohawk vale, 

And backward came the trumpet’s clang and drum-beat 
on the gale! s 


All through the inland counties !eaped the electric fire, 

And answered promptly stalwart youth, mid age and hoary 
sire ; 

And ’tis said that, pointing Southward from where El- 
ba’s martyr lay, 

Is seen a flaming hand at night, a shadowy hand by day! 


Horsemen are trooping o'er the hills, wagon loads of armed 
men ‘ 

Are hurrying down the country roads from hamlet, grove 
and glen ; 

Ten thousand country church-bells ring out their warning 
peal ; 

Through the trees the sunshine glances on the passing 
Northern steel ! 


And all in line for marching, on many a village green, 

With loving friends around them, the country troops are 
seen : 

Hearts are swelling, tears are falling, as the white-haired 
pastors pray 

God’s blessing on the soldiers ere they go upon their way. 

Westward roll the thrilling tidings ; manly voices, high 
and rough, 

Shout from the up-bound steamer’s deck as she sweeps 
beneath the bluff ; 

While high aloft the “stars aad stripes” are proudly 
waving o’er, 

Her warning gun the story tells along the echoing shore. 

Swiftly up the river ravine roads the hurrying horsemen 
rush, 

Shouting hoarsely as they gallop' through the prairie’s 
softened hush ; 

To field, to forest sugar-camp, lakeside hut and inland 
town, 

On speeds the word two hundred miles ere yet two suns go 
down. 


Quickly the hunting-shirts are donned, and in the morn- 
ing’s gray, 

With their rifles on their shoulders, the men are on their 
way ; 

Matrons, sisters, wives and sweethearts, grouped around 
the cabin door, 

Wave their blessings on the hunters as they seek the river 
shore : 


On the hunters who have followed the grey wolf to his 


den, z 

The sons of bright Iowa, and Minnesota’s men ; 

Now to hunt the hideous human wolves who make of man 
a prey, 

With firm set lip and springing step they hasten on their 
way. 

Even where Starvation’s sceptre, like midnight made the 
dawn 

Where the tottering forms are many, and the faces pale 
and wan, ‘ 

Long bruised and suffering Kansas, once crushed ‘neath 
Slavery’s ban, 

Claims for her eager riflemen the front of Freedom's van. 

Wisconsin, at the summons, gave up her chosen ones, 


And Illinois sent forth with joy the noblest of her sons ; 

And when with silent drums the troops came marching 
Alton by, 

They heard the voice of Lovejoy's blood still calling to the 
sky! 

Ohio, from her thousand vales, Indiana, from her plains, 

Send forth their hosts to meet the foe up from the land of 


chains ; 

They troop from all the lake-side homes of distant Mich- 
igan, 

From Jersey’s fields, and Delaware, who kept her faith 
with man. 

Down from the Alleghany range they rush like mountain 
streams, 

And where they move the earth grows light beneath their 
pennon’s beams ; 

Their thunder-shout for Frarepom answers the old bell’s 
call, 


That rang her birth-peal years ago o’er Independence Hall. 
In the cities merchant princes rain down a golden shower, 
Ahd Beauty comes, as ever, to await the trial hour ; 





All day the nimble fingers sew, all night beside the lamp, 
And Woman's voice and step are heard e’en now within 


the camp ! 

The clang of bells, the bugle call, tramp of steeds and 
hurrying feet, 

The ponderous artillery thundering down the crowded 
street ; 


The myriad flags, the shouts, the songs, Beauty’s proud and 
bright array, 

The “stars and stripes” from countless masts floating far 
adown the bay! 


The greetings so fraternal borne sweetly on the air, 

‘The gatherings round the altars, the solemn voice of prayer; 

While high o'er all the anthem peal of Lisenry is beard, 

Tell how deeply, tell how gloriously,-the nation’s soul is 
stirred. 

0 God ! the grandeur of this hour bath ne’er been seen on 
earth 

Since, storm-rocked in old Faneuil Hall, fair Freedom had 
her birth— 

Since her beacons flamed at midnight, and at sound of 
signal horn 

The yeomen went to Concord on that other April morn ! 


The cold, dead Northern heart hath burst, and from its hot 


depths pour 

The festering wrongs of weary years, like waves on Memo- 
@y’s shore ; 

The blows that fell on Sumner, by New England unfor- 
given, 

The outrage and the murders, and the insults piled to 
Heaven. 

The tramp of marching legions, the crash of thousand 
drums, 

And cannon’s thunder, mark the hour whence Retribution 
comes ! 

And the Northern States, like giants, southward move in 
awful form, 


With the forces of all Nature, and Gop behind the storm! 


The loathsome monster ye have dragged up from its slimy 
lair, 

To be your fitting emblem, insulting God's free air, 

Shall fall ! and ’neath the Northern heel be crushed its 
crested head, 

Ere yet along the slave land is hushed the Yankee’s tread. 


Too long our flag hath waved above the slaver’s cursed 
marts ; 

Too long the man-thief mocked with it the hopes of human 
hearts ; 

Take it now from ‘neath his trampling, over Southern field 
and flood, 

Bear it on till ye have washed it all spotless in his blood! 


Ere that flag again home cometh, or is hushed the North- 
ern drum, 

Every shackle shall be broken, and the Stave’s Repewr- 
TION COME ! 

Dissembling ‘‘ Compromise” no more shall rear her ser- 
pent form, 

For the forces of all Narure and Gop are with the storm. 


The Scotsman from his heather hills, the Emerald Island’s 
sons, 

The German from the Rhine-banks, Garibaldi’s chosen ones, 

All who would crush Oppression in the field or on the 
throne, 

March with us, and the Old World’s heart beats kindly 


*gainst our own ! 





Ocean-deep be buried party feuds, broken every party 
band ; 

Let each heart keep wide open door, each strong hand 
grasp a hand! 3 

Let by-gones all be by-gones, pass around the oliye-branch ! 

Then down upon the traitors like the Alpine avalanche ! 

Heaven and Earth are gazing on us; God begirt us with 
His power ! 

We crowd the hopes of centuries into this passing hour ; 

Skyward fling the starry banner which shall nevermore 
be furled ! 

We're MAncuinc ror Humantry! We strike For ALL 
THE WORLD! 

Peterboro’, Madison Co., N. Y., May 8, 1861. 
eS 


Che Liberator. 


A SERMON ON OUR CIVIL WAR. 
Preached at Syracuse, May 5, 1861. 




















BY SAMUEL J. MAY. 





Jenemtan 34; 17.—Thus saith the Lord: Ye have 
not hearkened unto me in proclaiming liberty every one 
to his brother, and every man to his neighbor ; behold, I 
proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to 
the pestilence, and to the famine. 

“TI tremble for my country,” said Mr. Jefferson, 
“when I reflect that God is just, and that his justice 
cannot sleep forever.” That sleep has passed. Retri- 
bution has begun its work. A terrible punishment 
for our sins is now upon us. Never have a people so 
wantonly provoked the vengeance of the Almighty. 
That vengeance is now made manifest in the natural 
consequences of oppression, fraud, compromise. 
These iniquities have abounded throughout our land ; 
have been the seeds of this harvest of evils, which 
we are now about to gather in. Southern slavehold- 
ers, it is true, have been the principals in our national 
transgression; but the Northern people have been 
their accomplices to such an extent, that we can hard- 
ly claim to be less guilty. Our selfish merchants, 
willing to get gain out of the unrequited toil of poor 
bondmen and bondwomen, who, they knew, were held 
and treated like cattle; our godless politicians, who 
have cared for nothing but the ascendency of their 
parties, and their personal aggrandizement ; more than 
all, the timid, time-serving ministers and churches in 
our free States, who, for fear of alienating their affili- 
ated sectarians in the slave States, have shut their 
eyes to the wrongs, their ears to the cries of the op- 
pressed,—and have suborned even the Bible, the 
Scriptures of the New Testament as well as the Old, 
to justify slavery ; these all have conspired so to dead- 
en the humane feelings, and deprave the political 
and religious sentiments of Northern people, that, for 
the last forty years, that “ peculiar institution,” which, 
as John Wesley, cighty years ago, said, comprises 
“the sum ofall villanies,” has been sustained as much 
by the power of the free as by that of the slave States. 
Our whole nation, then, is verily guilty before God; 
and, in his righteous providence, we are now to be 
chastised. Having perversely refused to walk by that 
glorious light which was radiated from Heaven on our 
nation at her birth; having rejected the counsels of 
the wisest and best of the men who laid the founda- 
tions of our Republic; having killed the prophets, 
and stoned those who, from time to time, have been 
sent to rebuke us for our wickedness, and forewarn us 
of the wrath to come,—we are now left to punish each 
other in a civil war, the most terrible infliction that 
a nation can suffer; which will last God only can fore- 
see how long, or in what manner it will end. We 
cannot, without impiety, invoke Him, as our partizan 
or patron in this conflict, for the weapons of our war- 
fare are not spiritual, but carnal,—some of them, I 
fear, will be devilish. 

Many there are who say, the necessity of fighting 
in such a cause as the present shows that war cannot 
be always wrong. It is the last dread resort, they in- 
sist, which must be sometimes approved, as well as 
permitted by God. The New York Independent, of 
April 18th, said, “ The first gun fired at Fort Sumter 

scattered to the winds the theories of the Peace Soci- 
ety.” Not by any means ; far otherwise. I am confi- 
dent the horrible experiences we shall have, during 
and after the war into which we are now plunged, 
will teach us more convincingly than the ablest, most 
eloquent discourses on the subject have done, that 
war is a consummate folly, as well as a most glaring 
violation of the laws of that heavenly kingdom which 
Christ came to establish on earth. This war, unavoid- 
able as it now seems, might have been averted, if 
the right means had been used in due time ; therefore 
neither party can engage in it without sin as well as 
suffering. Who can doubt that, if the framers of our 
Constitution had steadfastly refused to insert the com- 
promises demanded by South Carolina and Georgia, 
this calamity would not have come upon us? Who 


can doubt that, if the philanthropists of our country, 
when they had effected the suppression of the slave 
trade in 1808, had persisted in their labors to obtain 
the abolition of slavery, this root of our present bit- 
terness would have been exterminated? Who, that 
can remember the state of our country in 1820, when 
the Missouri Compromise was made, does not feel 
sure that it would have been incomparably easier then 
than now, to bring the Southern slaveholders to ac- 
quiesce in the non-extension of slavery, and that by 
restricting it then we should have suffocated it before 
to-day? Who will deny that, if the great ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies in the Northern States had continued faith- 
fully bearing their impressive testimonics against the 
sin of slaveholding, and had withheld their fellowship 
from those who persisted in it, very many would have 
repented ; and the inconsistency of slaveholding with 
a good Christian character would have become the 
dominant sentiment of the American Church? Who 
can doubt that, if the Domestic Missionary Socie- 
ties, mainly supported by Northern religionists, had 
strictly required the ministers of all their beneficiary 
churches in the Southern States to refrain from the 
slightest participation in the sin of slavery, and fear- 
lessly to reprove all of their hearers whom they should 
find guilty of it ; and, ifthe American Bible Society had 
diligently songht out the objects of their beneficence 
among the colored population South as well as North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, among the enslaved as the 
free ; more than either, if the great American Tract 
Society had been especially careful to spread before 
their millions of readers exact exhibitions of the gi- 
ant iniquity of the land, faithfal reproofs of it, and 
solemn warnings of the punishments that would come 
upon those who would not cease to do this unparalleled 
wrong ; if all the religious periodicals, (to say nothing 
of the secular, though they ought also to be the advo- 
cates of all righteousness,) but if only the professedly 
religious periodicals—the most popular of which, of 
every denomination, are published in the free States— 
had sedulously contended for the right of all men to 
liberty; if, I say, all these ecclesiastical, religious, 
moral instrumentalities had been vigorously wielded 
in the service of God and humanity, (as the Peace So- 
ciety for more than forty, and the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty for more than thirty years, have entreated that they 
might be wielded,) who can doubt that the redemption 
of the slave would long ago have crowned their ef- 
forts? True, there might have been controversies, 
earnest, angry, violent, possibly a few might have suf- 
fered martyrdom ; but, standing on the vantage ground 
of the Declaration of Independence and the American 
Revolution, the devoted advocates of the inalienable 
rights of men must have triumphed in their spiritual 
conflicts, as I trust they will in the carnal battles, 
which are now unavoidable. 


Now, therefvre, I submit, will the people of the 
North, who might by these peaceful means have accom- 
plished the deliverance of the oppressed from their 
crushing yoke, and the redemption of the oppressors 
from their tremendous iniquity, will the people of the 
North be guiltless of the murders and other crimes 
inseparable from this civil war? We shall see that 
they will not. If heavy pecuniary losses, ruined 
healths, untimely deaths, desolated homes and broken 
hearts are ever the punishments of sin, what ought 
we to account them, when incurred in a war which 
might have been averted, if the millions of people in 
the land, who profess to be believers in the Prince of 
Peace, had followed his precepts, and manifested his 
spirit? 

Hundreds of millions of dollars will now be expend- 
ed in subjugating the slaveholding oligarchy by force 
and arms. Thousands, it may be tens of thousands 
of our youth and stalwart men are to be killed, or 
maimed, or crippled for life; as many more will re- 
turn with their physical constitutions hopelessly im- 
paired, or, worse still, their moral characters utterly 
depraved. Will these be expressions of the divine 
approval of the terrible work, to which we are now 
called to put our hands? The Hon. D. 8. Dickinson 
says of this war, in that specch uf lis av New York, 
which is resounding through the land like the bugle- 
blast of the Highland chieftain—‘It may rain this 
generation, but we owe it to the next that they should 
have no such trouble as we have had.” I rejoice 
that that prominent Democratic statesman sees so 
clearly the end to which this deadly conflict must be 
pressed. And I could reconcile myself to the appall- 
ing price he intimates we may have to pay, even the 
ruin of this generation, for the inestimable benefit of 
our posterity, if we could see it to be necessary—a 
part of the divine economy. But when I look back 
through the history of our nation, and see how often 
how much might have been done, by Christian, peace- 
ful means to rid our land of slavery, the source of all 
this woe, I cannot but regard the sufferings we are to 
incur, as well as those we shall inflict in this war, as 
punishments of the sin of which we have been united- 
ly guilty; and the crimes we shall commit in this 
war as not to be atoned for by the good which it may 
accomplish. These sufferings, these crimes might 
have been spared, if only, for the last thirty years, 
right, peaceful, Christian means had been faithfully 
applied to prevent the calamity which is now upon us. 
Such means would have ensured the solution of that 
stupendous problem, which it was given to the Chris- 
tians of our country to solve by the powers of faith 
and love. A solution thus obtained would have been 
far more gracious and genial to the four million vic- 
tims of our oppression, as well as to those who have 
been guilty of holding them in bondage, and to those 
who effected their deliverance. But the American 
Church, instead of having been “ the arm of the Lord ” 
in the redemption of his people, allowed itself to be- 
come the bulwark, behind which their oppressors 
have been protected. 

In the Providence of God, a great, a glorious work 
was given to the Christians of this Republic to do for 
“the least of the brethren.” It was a work which, 
in a country like ours, could not be indefinitely post- 
poned. The way in which it could be done, peaceably 
and advantageously for all concerned, was plainly indi- 
cated, and frequent and earnest have been the entrea- 
ties of the prophets, and their warnings to those who 
would hinder or refuse to help the work. But the peo- 
ple of the land have not given heed. ‘Their ministers 
and priests, not less than their political leaders, have 
scouted the claims of humanity, and ridiculed “the 
way of peace.” ‘Therefore are they now left to their 
own devices. They have thrown away the sword of 
the Lord; they have rejectcd his counsels. Now, 
then, they have naught to trust to but carnal weapons 
and the arm of flesh. They must depend, in this 
warfare, not upon the arm of the Lord and the influ- 
ence of his Spirit, but upon swords and muskets, and 
the skill with which they shall be wielded. 


Doubtless the people of the free States have still 
the balance of right greatly on their side ; and, if the 
enthusiasm with which they have responded to the 
war cry can be trusted, their triumph is certain. 
Never did a whole people seem to be so promptly, so 
thoroughly roused. The sentiment of patriotism 
comes warmly from every mouth. The determina- 
tion to do, what our country now requires, flashes 
from every eye. Old men as well as young are eager 
to repel and punish the rebels, who have assailed the 
General Government, and threaten its overthrow. 
The women are even more vehement than the men in 
their demands for summary and condign retribution. 
All classes of society, the rich and poor, the humble 
and the exalted, the wise and the ignorant, some of 
the most virtuous and many of the most vicious have 
joined hands in hearty resolve to quench in blood this 
foul rebellion, and to exterminate the root of this bit- 
terness against freemen and all liberty. Churches, 
in which not a word was allowed to be said, nota 
prayer even to be breathed for the deliverance of the 
oppressed, now fling out from their towers, or drape 
their pulpits and communion-tables with that flag 
which can never be furled again in peace, until every 
yoke is broken, every slave in our borders set free. 
Hundreds of ministers, who hitherto have not touch- 
ed the heavy burden of our land even with so much as 
one of their fingers, now offer their whole bodies to 








be sacrificed, if need be, in this contest, which has 
arisen from the violation of the rights of negro men. 
And some (shame that any such there ever were!) 
Rey. gentlemen, Drs. of Divinity, who erewhile yol- 
unteered in defence of the “peculiar institution ” of 
the South, now see nothing so sacred in its rights 
that the salvation of our United States and the 
grand principles of Republicanism should be imper- 
illed for its sake. Indeed, the unequalled arrogance, 
barbarous cruelty, base treachery, and at last open re- 
bellion of the slaveholding oligarchy, have alienated 
from them the people of the free States so entirely, 
that it is scarcely possible now to find one among us s0 
poor, 80 mean, as todo them any reverence. Their 
late partizans are among their most exasperated oppo- 
nents; so that it is to be feared these rebels will 
find too little mercy. I have heard, even from minis- 
ters, barbarous threats, horrible execrations, that I 
would have my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
forever, sooner than I would utter them. 

This prompt and unanimous uprising of the people 
of every State not cursed by slavery, reveals that 
there is yet a spirit in the land which ensures the 
preservation of our civil liberties, and the perpetuity 
of a Federal Republican government north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, if not indeed embracing all the 
States. The lavish hand with which the people have 
given and loaned their money, and volunteered their 
personal services to carry on this war, is an emphatic 
testimony of the public confidence in the government 
of the country, and a guaranty of the sufficiency of the 
voluntary system as a dependence in an emergency. 
Despots and monarchs may now see, that when a free 
people find their country has need, that need will be 
supplied without coercive measures to obtain it. This 
day, then, which in one aspect is so dark, so gloomy, 
in another aspect is bright, gloriously bright, illumina- 
ted by the revelation, that there is “a free North,” 
sensible of its rights, conscious of its duties; that the 
people of these States have patriotic hearts, hearts 
glowing with the love of country, more than with the 
love of money, which has so long seemed to be their 
ruling passion ; that with all our past political and sec- 
tional divisions, we are fundamentally a united people, 
and that it only needs an occasion like the present to 
show that we are one. I verily believe we shall come 
out of this conflict more united than we have ever 
been ; that hereafter our political divisions will not be 
so broad or deep as they were ; certainly there will not 
be any more a pro-slavery party in our free States. 

I lament that the people did not see long ago what 
is now self-evident to every one, that liberty and sla- 
very cannot dwell together; that no compromises can 
so adjust their claims, no constitution so define their 
rights, that they can be at peace in the same country, 
if indeed on the same continent. I mourn that the 
people of the North have not heeded their prophets, 


those who have been sent in the good providence of 


God to admonish them of their danger, and lead them 
by peaceable, Christian means to a safe deliverance. 
But I rejoice to find that they were not wholly dead 
to liberty ; and now that they have been roused from 
their strange unconsciousness of danger, roused by the 
report of those guns at Charleston, which proclaimed 
American slayeholders to be, what they have often 
been called, the deadly enemies of all true freedom, 
the people of the North are found standing together, 
without distinction of party, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, shoulder to shoulder in a portentous array, ready, 
ay, impatient to do, to dare, to sacrifice, and to suffer, 
in defence of our free institutions, and, (as they will 
find it needs must be,) in the overthrow of slavery. 

Deeply as, you know, I am interested in the grand 
result to which this civil war may lead, I cannot per- 
sonally take part in its battles. 
physical vigor did not preclude me, the spirit I have 
imbibed from the Son of God, whose disciple and min- 
ister I have earnestly sought to be, would unnerve my 
arm, if I should grasp a deadly weapon.* Neither can 
I exhort or counsel others to go into this war. But I 
shall not hinder any, whose sense of duty may impel 
them thither. ‘“ Let every man be fully persuaded in 
lis own mind.” J shati ardently hope that the States 
which have rebelled against our General Government, 
(only too indulgent to them from the beginning,) may 
be conquered—thoroughly subdued, and their “ pecu- 
liar institution,” the source of our great national sin 
and woe, be utterly subverted, abolished forever. 
Therefore I would not, if I could, hold back any, who 
are eager for this conflict, and can go into it conscien- 
tiously. 

But let me entreat all, who will heed my counsel, 
to be more patient than too ntany are, with the de- 
lays that must beset so vast a movement as our Gen- 
eral Government has been suddenly called to make, 
under the most perplexing circumstances. Yes, sud- 
denly called. It is only two months since the present 
Administration came into power, but a power well- 
nigh stripped of its instruments. For, by treachery, 
unparalleled in the history of nations. the occupants 


‘ of some of the highest departments under the previ- 


ous Administration had emptied the Treasury; re- 
moved the arms and munitions of war from Northern 
arsenals to depositories in the rebellious States ; had 
scattered the navy, or dismantled it; and so dis- 
‘tributed the army over our vast domains, that it could 
not be collected at any one point within the time that 
has elapsed since it was needed at Washington. But 
more embarrassing even than all this, the new Presi- 
dent had come to the head of a divided nation. The 
extent of that division he did not know. A large 
party in the free States had been active co-workers 
with the slaveholders, in opposition to his election. 
To what lengths the sympathy of Northern Demo- 
crats with the Southern would carry them could not 
be at once ascertained. Not until the actual attack 
upon Fort Sumter did it appear that their patriotism 
was stronger than their adhesion to their party ; that, 
much as they had opposed his election, they would 
resolutely stand by the Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion, in his maintenance of his government, and the 
suppression of a rebellion. Not until then was it 
known that the people of the free States, though di- 
vided in politics and religion, are united in love of 
country. Not until then (and that was only four 
weeks ago) could our Federal Government begin to 
put forth the arm of its strength. And since then, 
see how much has been accomplished! It were pre- 
sumption in any person, who is not of the Cabinet 
at Washington, to say that more or better could have 
been done, under the circumstances. Nor should any 
impatiently demand to know the plans of operation, 
until they, who alone can direct, see fit to disclose 
them. Let us hear no more of superseding him who 
is Commander-in-Chief of our Republic. To do this, 
would be to subvert the supreme power of our nation, 
and give us up to anarchy, which culminates in des- 
potism. He who presses such a proposal, should be 
accounted worse than a secessionist. No, let the peo- 
ple rally round their Chief Magistrate, and assure him 
of their support in this trying hour. Let them hold 
up the hands of their Abraham as the Jews of old 
held up the hands of their Moses, until the Amale- 
kites shall have been again utterly discomfited. 

Now that this terrible rebellion has broken out, 
which might have been averted by peaceable, Chris- 
tian means long ago applied; now that we are left of 
the God of love to put it down in wrath by violence 
and bloodshed, it is the dictate of mercy, as well as 
good policy, to go upon the rebels with an overwhelming 


Jorce. If an army be sent barely large enough to sub- 


due them, the conflict will be fierce, prolonged and 
sanguinary. But if the rebel States find themselves 
assailed at their most vulnerable points, by forces too 
large for them to cope with, they will make compara- 
tively slight resistance ; the war will sooner be over; 
lives will be saved; and the diabolical spirit of re- 
venge, which grows more cruel the longer a conflict is 
continued, will be hardly aroused. The free States, 
having easily subdued their enemies, will be more dis- 
posed to deal with them mercifully; having made 
them feel their power, they will make them also sensi- 





* The faith and feelings which I cherish on this subject, 
and have had since 1825, [ owe, under Christ, to the vener- 
able Noah Worcester. They are fully set forth in m 
«« Address to the American Peace Society, May 28th, 1860. 


If my age and lack of 


ble of their magnanimity. Giants can afford to be 

more generous than dwarfs. Then the people of the 

free States ought to be very merciful to the slave- 

holders, notwithstanding their baseness, treachery, 

rebellion, because our indulgence of them has spoiled 

them; our acquiescence in their wrong-doing has 

lessened their consciousness of its heinousness ; and 

our compromises with them have made us partners in 

the iniquity that has brought this calamity upon them 

as well as ourselves. 

I trust it is the intention of our national Executive 

to put forth all the strength it will require to crush 

this rebellion easily as well as effectually. It must 
take time to gather the requisite forces, and provide 

for their comfortable maintenance ; more time than 
any can know so well as they who have the super- 
vision of the whole matter. Instead therefore of com- 
plaining of the tardiness of the Executive, creating a 
dissatisfaction which may sap its strength, let the peo- 
ple of the free States prepare themselves to furnish 
the troops and provisions which they foresee may be 
required of them, so that when other thousands are 
called for they may come, trained and equipped, as 
promptly as did the regiments of Massachusetts at 
the first call for help. 

Again, we may not forget that there will be heavy 
losses, much suffering, many deaths incurred in this 
war. War is nota divinely-appointed means for the 
subversion of wrong, or the maintenance of right. 
There is no heavenly panoply encasing those who go 
to battle, though it be for liberty. God vouchsafes 
no especial protection to soldiers, even in the most 
justifiable war. ‘They are left to be provided for and 
protected, as best they may be, by themselves, each 
other, and earthly friends. Let therefore nothing be 
withheld by those who stay at home, to aid and com- 
fort those who go into this terrible conflict. Let us 
give our money freely to furnish suitable clothing and 
food to those, who are going to endure the privations, 
hardships, dangers of camp life. Let us wear our 
old garments, as long as decency will permit, and 
practice all economies that may be necessary, to ena- 
ble us to contribute as much as possible to make our 
soldiers as comfortable as they can be, away from 
their homes, and in the tented field. 

Moreover, we are bound to relieve, so far as we 
can, their anxiety about the loved ones they leave be- 
hind. We should bid them go, in the full assurance 
that at least the customary, reasonable wants of their 
aged parents, over-burthened wives and dependent 
children shall be well supplied. ‘To guard against im- 
postors, who, with wicked ones of all sorts, abound in 
time of war we-should inform ourselves and each 
other of all within our borders, who have been de- 
pendents of those who have gone from our midst. 
For all such there should be, so far as they may need, 
a constant and sufficient provision. In this depart- 
ment, I can and will do my full share, and more, 
without any scruples of conscience. How long this 
terrible calamity is to last, the Omniscient Eye alone 
ean foresee. Therefore, prudence and economy, as 
well as benevolence, should preside over our bestow- 
ments. Let all be done that should be done; nothing 
to waste or show. 

Blessed be God, this fratricidal war must have an 
end. What that end shall be we may, in some mea- 
sure, if not wholly, determine. This conflict did not 
come by chance. It is not an accident. The cause 
of itis obvious. It has long been foreseen and fore- 
told. It is the evil fruit of that strange vine—slavery 
which was permitted by our too short-sighted fathers 
to entwine itself with the very roots of that noble 
tree of Liberty, which they planted with so much 
toil, and watered with so much blood. Like an ill 
weed, it has grown apace. It has overtopped that 
noble tree, has spread itself out upon all the branches 
thereof, diffusing its pestiferous influences throughout 
the land, until the very atmosphere of our country 
has been so tainted by it, that, in some sections, no 
free man could live. 

Now, my countrymen, under the misguidance of 
our politicians and statesmen, and with the acqui- 
escence of most of the ministers of religion, have we 
not borne this evil long enough? Lo! these eighty 
years have we endured it. Have we not borne with 
it, until forbearance ceased to be a virtue, if, in this 
case, it were ever justifiable? Have we not made one 
concession after another to the demands of the man- 
agers of this mighty system of iniquity! Have we 
not compromised the very vital principle on which 
the foundations of our civil fabric were avowedly and 
solemnly laid? And what has been gained! Noth- 
ing but increased and increasingly arrogant demands 
from those we have sought to conciliate, until at 
length, maddened because the people of the free 
States would not place in their hands, forever, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic, suffer them to introduce 
their accursed, blighting system of slave labor into the 
virgin territories of the North-west, and insinuate it 
again, perhaps, into the States which long since abol- 
ished it,—maddened, because at the last presidential 
election they were given to understand that they had 
reached the limit of their encroachments, that their 
sway should not be absolute and entire—they have 
actually clutched at the throat of our Republic, and 
avowed their determination to strangle it in its very 
Capital. 

Now, my countrymen, what ought obviously to be 
the end of this civil war, which they have forced upon 
the free States by such an impious assault on all civil 
liberty—the theory and the practice of self-govern- 
ment? What less should it be than the utter ex- 
termination from our land of that which has been the 
source of all this madness, and of the dire calamity it 
has brought upon our country? If this war shall be 
allowed to end, and a fibre of the root of slavery be 
left in our soil, the war will be an abortion, though 
every battle should be crowned with victory, and the 
armies of the South be routed utterly. But I trust in 
God, that all we are to suffer and to sacrifice in this 
war, for the sins which have brought it upon us, will 
not be for naught: It is, I trust, to be the end of 
slavery ! 

And when that end is accomplished, and ‘the war is 
over, I pray that those who survive may penitently 
gather up and record, for all future generations to 
learn, the lessons which it will have taught,— 

That slavery is a wrong, which humanity cannot 
endure, and God will not tolerate ; 

That war is not the divinely appointed means for 
the redress of human wrongs, or the maintenance of 
human rights ; 

And, that compromise is the satan, the devil, that 
brought this dread calamity upon our nation. 


—_ 





SPIRITUALISM. 


Mr. Garnrison,—I see by the Liberator, that Parker 
Pillsbury speaks disparagingly of Spiritualism, on ac- 
count of some pro-slavery articles in the //erald of 
Progress, which articles, if not endorsed, were not con- 
demned by the editor of that journal. 
Iam a radical Abolitionist, and also a Spiritualist, 
and as such must protest against any such sweeping 
statements, to the effect that Spiritualists are unfavor- 
able or indifferent to the cause of Abolition. That is 
a spurious Spiritualism which does not embrace the 
doctrine of freedom for every human being, and in 
every department of life. That there are thousands 
of so-called Spiritualists who exhibit no clear concep- 
tion of spirituality, or appreciation of human rights, is 
undeniably true, but that there are also thousands who 
are Spiritualists in character and principle, as well as 
in name, is also true. Let not these be condemned 
because the name Spiritualist is also Applied to a class 
of goulless sectarians, whose only claim to it is that 
they believe in “table tippings.” 

FRANCIS BARRY. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio, April 7th, 1861. 








B@> The Austrian Diet has determined that women 
shali have the right to vote in the election of its mem- 
bers. Here’s a change! Formerly, Austria used to 
whip her women for taking part in politics, and now 
she confers upon them powers which they do not have 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS, = 
{From the Boston Investigator.) 
Mr. Eprror,—Having heard Wende 





myself, at the time he is alleged by you U Phin 
dent, “ W. G.,” to have made an © abusie tbo 
about Atheists, 1 beg leave to offer g — Pemark » 
ressive of my own 5 gray in respect to mores oe 
have known Mr. P. for. some twenty = t affair, 
‘it 


more, and have read all his speeches, ang jf or 
his lectures, as far as I was able to do va heard a} 
length of time. . So, uring this 
It is true that Mr. Phillips, like some 
men, was educated a sectarian, and “ 
his brilliant talents may have ; 
warped by the influences peculiar to the ol 
ogy. And yet, during all this time. jt zs Old thea. 
he has been steadily progressing j) the i; Main that 
Mental Freedom. his goodness his mahan 
and his integrity of character, | 
front rank sinons Nature’s 
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iM Years 


been mare op 


1 by 
1. 
Mr, Phillips made ee 
but he used the tem 
Of & class Of tyray 
© believe jn a Gad 
ain acts: : 
in refusing to do, they showed Pong _ which, 
believe as they professed to, and Retna did Dot 
hypocritical. The argument comes to hi Y Were 
whether a speaker who is addressing a pes as to 
ta) ie 


him jy 


rofessed Christians, shall not je fostifad 3 nee of 
ing that certain other persons are =n Chat prov. 
and cannot be Christians, because they are Athen’ 

To Atheists, as a class of Y are Atheists? 


a » Ay: 
never alluded at all; and hence Py me bated hilli 
s me 


just to charge him with haying «oj! 
Wendell Phillipe is a friend te caked” them 
Freedom, if that cause has a Sina rex ot Meota 
men I ever knew; and I am sure he Bee, all the 
= —_ oe invidious remarks jn reapect ‘oa 
class of Seeptics, as such, in the diseouren og. 
by your tiapendens. vim the discourse criticised 
It would be precisely the same, ae 
attempted to oe that a eta -_ pr Phill 
themselves Presbyterians, were not Pr > called 
but Methodists. Suppose, indeed, he ah aa 
< such conduct is knavish and Methodistical > my 
is, it is not Presbylerian—it is knavish and M ‘t a 
istieal; thus proving the hypocrisy of the. vr 
while no opinion is expressed as to the alison 
form of faith, or the merit of it in Atheists. rd 
All honor to Wendell Phillips, for the untold 
service he has rendered the great cause of Mental 
Freedom! I would, myself, gladly part with al ’ 
fame for thirty years past, could I'thereby rightfully 
share even a moiety of that now so justly yielled 
by a grateful people, to this excellent man, for the 
serviees rendered by him within a few months vast 
to the cause of Free Speech. 1 wish we had ory 
few more” full grown men among us, like Wendell 
Phillips. LaROY SUNDERLAND 
Boston, May 3, 1861. : 


[G2 A truthful and just view of the case.— Ey, Lib.) 
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A SHIPMASTER'S TREATMENT AT Nop. 
FOLK. 
West Deynis, May 4, 1861, 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 

Permit me to give you a little sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of the secessionists or pirates of Norfolk, 
Va. on the master of schooner Sprightling Sea, 
of Dennis, Mass., which arrived in Norfolk, Apri 
20, from New York. It being early in the mom. 
ing, it was very quiet, and I commenced to dis 
charge. At 1 o'clock, P. M., the citizens wer 
thrown into a high excitement, and commenced to 
seize Northern vessels, and sink them in the channel 
for a blockade. I thought it time for me to leave, 
I cast off and left; but the wind being light, and 
tide ahead, I did not get far before I was ordered 
back, till further orders, by Lieut. Sharp. 1 did », 
and lay until Sunday morning, the 2Ist. At 8 
A. M., the steam-tug Younaluska came along side. 
Lieut. Sharp and other commanding officers bade 
me cast off my lines, and gave me fifteen minutes 
to a up my things and leave, which I did. As] 
had a friend there, I proceeded to his house with 
my things, with two of my men. On returning to 
where the vessel had been lying, to get my other 
two men, I found they had been pressed and taken 
off to work, and the secessionists were looking for 
the rest of us. I thought it time for me to get out 
of the way. I went to my friend’s, and kept out 
of sight till I got a chance to get away, as the 
house was Winched very close. I had landed but half 

my cargo when the vessel was taken, which com 

sisted of general merchandize ; neither could | col 
lect any freight on what I did land, as no one would 

yay any bills, and all were apparently crazy. | 
{left in a wrecking schooner, as good luck had put 
her in the way, and she got a permit to pass out, by 
being searched, As we were well stowed away, 
| they did not find us, and I left there with twenty- 
five cents in my pocket. We left the wrecking 
schooner in our boat, which I saved, in Chesa- 

sake Bay, and were picked up by the schooner 
Fairfax, of New York, Capt. Mott, from George- 
town, Va., bound to New York, where we landed, 
Monday, 29th ult., once more in a land of freedom, 
where the stars and stripes yet wave. We then took 
passage in the Metropolis, Capt. Brown, who gave 
us our passage to Fall River, and then intereeded 
for us the remainder of our route to West Dennis. 
To him I owe many thanks, as I was without money. 

I have been at Charleston, 8. C:, and to many 
other Southern ports, since February, but never saw 
such piratical work before as was manifested at 
Norfolk and on the Virginia coast. P 

CAPT. J. MYRICK, 
of Schooner Sprightling Sea. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE REBELLION. 

More Fvertives Among the fugitives from 
the slave States, brought in by last evening’ train, 
was a lady who is now at the seminary, on Kinsman 
street. She left the seminary in February last, a 
went to Memphis asa teacher, and at the urgent 
invitation of an influential and wealthy friend long 
resident there. Fearing long to remain, she has 
left kind friends, and a good salary, and rejowes © 
stand on free soil, and breathe a free air, without 
fear of butchery or starvation. She confirms the 
statements that the people of the South are pe 
feetly confident of conquering the North; that they 
think we find it difficult to raise an army here; that 
the taking of Washington, and vanquishing the 
cowardly, cold-blooded Northerners, who have _ 
made what they are, in point of property, by Sout! 
ern money, and who now ungratcfully talk of ra 
ing their puny aim against those to whom they owe 
everything, will be an easy task. She s#ys : 
what the people at the South chiefly fear is _ 
She has heard many of the prominent men of | 
State say that there are not in all the South ae 
Visions enough to last six months, and that they" 
not control the slaves without a full supply of Pt” 
visions. Families are already anxiously laying * 
stores, and putting themselves on short eget 
in anticipation of the dreaded famine. ei yor 
are leaving for the North, for plenty and mpl 
from the anticipated rising of the slaves, y the 
should not completely conquer the North betore se 
pinchings of hunger reach the slave population. 
Cleveland Herald, 2d inst. 


Morr OvrraGces rx Missourt. Mr. Bidwell. 4 
member of the Society of Friends, and well — 
to many of the citizens of Rochester as gas te 
trious and thriving gardener, removed, with 
family, to a place some twenty-five miles a. 
from Jefferson City, Missouri, where he ol 
engaged in the peaceful pursuit of hortieultnt 
Mr. Bidwell says, recently, while he was engaz" 
transplanting grape-vines, he was called pay 
two men. armed with revolvers, who require ‘ 
to go to his house with them. lle found on aes 
eight other men, well armed with revolvers oe 
“ Arkansas toothpicks.” Here he was —, 
before that dignified personage, Judge Ly we rd 
very soon decreed that Mr. Bidwell would . "i 
uired to leave the State within ten days. ( ‘his 
the female members of the family demurred att a" 
summary process of ejectment, whereupon she 
very grufily informed by his honor to *” 

quiet, or she would be strung up by the neck. aes 
is no higher tribunal for an appeal in Meee of 
present, so Mr. Bidwell complied with the maa ? 
the court, and is now stopping with his frients . 
Rochester. Many persons are leaving for the sa 
States, and even some of the families of Misso rae 
themselves are fleeing from the wrath to come: 











in the most liberally-governed nations of the world. 


Rochester Democrat. 
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